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ADDRESSES 


AT   THE 


ANNUAL  DINNER 

OF 

The  Republican  Club 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Dinner  of  the  club  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Eighty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  given  at  the  Waldorf  on  Friday  evening, 
February  12,  1897. 

While  the  guests  and  members  were  still  standing  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Merriam,  the  President,  asked  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
McArthur  to  say  grace. 

GRACE. 

Almighty  God,  we  give  Thee  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
that  in  every  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  Thou  hast  given 
us  wise  leaders  for  the  people.  Especially  at  this  time  do  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  great  and  good  man  the  anniversary  of 
whose  birth  we  are  now  celebrating.  We  bless  Thy  great 
Name  for  his  patience,  his  loyalty,  and  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  nation.     Most  of  all 
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do  we  thank  Thee  for  his  humble  and  reverent  trust  in  Thee  as 
his  personal  support  and  guide,  and  as  the  God  and  Father  of 
the  American  people.  We  bless  Thee  that  his  name  shines  in 
American  history,  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  forever  and 
ever.  We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  bless  his  family  and  to 
have  all  of  them  in  Thy  holy  keeping.  We  pray  Thee  to  bless 
the  President  and  the  President-elect  of  these  United  States. 
Remember  in  large  mercy  all  the  interests  of  this  great  Re- 
public in  all  its  times  of  trial.  May  we  be  a  God-fearing  and 
law-abiding  people.  May  we  live  for  the  great  principles  for 
which  our  martyred  President  gave  his  life.  Grant  us  peace 
within  our  borders  and  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  song  of  the  angels  over  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem  shall  be  fulfilled  among  all  nations :  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 
Amen. 

After  the  dinner  had  been  served,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Merriam,  in  rising,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
called  the  assemblage  to  order  and  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress: 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  members  of  The  Republican 
Club,  with  their  friends,  are  gathered  here  to-night  to  celebrate 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Dinner  of  this  club  in  commemoration 
of  the  birthday  of  that  great  patriot,  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
club  claims  to  be  the  first  organization  in  the  United  States  to 
honor  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  to-night  in  nearly  every  city  of 
any  magnitude  meetings  are  being  held  and  orators  are  prais- 
ing his  great  virtues.  Six  years  ago  to-night  the  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin  spoke  to  you  of  his  old  comrade,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
You  remember  his  great  speech  and  how  he  pleaded  to  make 
Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holiday.  This  was  his  last  great 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  a  short  time 
after  he  was  called  upon  to  surrender  his  life's  work  and  join 
his  old  friend.  Following  Mr.  Hamlin's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  this  club  commenced  its  work  to  carry  out  his 
desires,  and  now  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jer- 
sey, Washington  and  New  York  this  day  has  been  declared  a 
legal  holiday. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  this  club  was  an 
important  factor  in  producing  the  great  change  which  oc- 
curred last  November.  Immediately  following  the  St.  Louis 
Convention,  when  the  delegates  declared  for  sound  money  and 
protection  to  American  labor  and  nominated  for  President 
William  McKinley  (Cheers),  this  club  commenced  the  battle. 
After  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  when  the  dele- 
gates declared  for  a  degraded  currency  and  free  trade,  the  dan- 
ger signal  was  hoisted,  and  from  that  time  until  the  closing  of 
the  polls  on  November  3  no  effort  was  spared  to  insure  the 
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election  of  William  McKinley  and  Garret  A.  Hobart.  This 
club  always  has  and  always  will  advocate  the  principles  of  true 
Republicanism.  (Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  to-night  a  long  list  of  able  speakers,  and  I  will  now  resign  in 
their  favor. 

The  first  toast  of  the  evening,  gentlemen,  is  "Lincoln." 
This  will  be  responded  to  by  Dr.  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker, 
president  of  Hamilton  College. 


ADDRESS    OF   THE    REV.    DR.    STRYKER. 


Mr.  President  and  all  fellow-Republicans,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  present  condition  of  servitude:  Though  it  is  some- 
what out  of  my  line,  you  will  permit  me  to  remark  that  clubs 
are  trumps;  and  I  suppose  I  should  add  that  of  them  all  this 
club  is  the  ace.  Certainly  in  the  last  twelvemonth  a  remarka- 
ble hand  has  been  played  for  all  it  was  worth.  (Cries  of  "Good! 
Good!")  And  the  superiority  of  the  American  lead  to  "bumble 
puppy"  has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  absurd  finesse  from  the 
two-spot  to  a  jack — from  the  platform  to  the  candidate — hav- 
ing failed,  the  best  hand  has  won  by  tremendous  odds,  with 
what  Charles  Lamb  delighted  in — "A  clean  hearth,  a  good  fire 
and  the  rigors  of  the  game."  (Applause.)  Of  a  wise  and 
timely  administration  the  best  pledge  so  far  is  afforded  in  the 
appointment  of  that  old  Oneida  County  boy,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (Loud  applause.)  His  clear 
head  is  mounted  upon  a  first-class  backbone.  He  will  do. 
(Laughter.)  I,  for  one,  am  thankful  that  Mr.  Speaker  Reed 
is  still  at  the  old  stand  (Great  applause  and  cheers  for  Reed), 
where  he  can  be  gotten  at  in  1900.  Brighter  days  are  at  the 
door;  empiricism  is  passing.  A  trusty  leader,  with  his  party 
about  him,  shall  carry  us  over  the  glad  threshold  of  the  new 
Century,     (Applause.) 

But  to  my  errand — the  holiday  and  the  man.  Thanks,  un- 
der God,  to  him  whose  singular  greatness  is  the  token  of  all 
these  your  greetings,  we  have  a  Republic  undivided  and  indi- 
visible! (Great  applause.)  Your  name  and  history  is  national; 
so  be  your  sympathies  and  your  endeavors.  He  whom  we  are 
met  to  celebrate  was  a  Republican,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  say 
so.     (Applause.)     Confusion  is  revealed  in  the  sterility  of  the 
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hybrid.  Be  it  ours  to  wear  the  name  of  Republican  as  he  de- 
fined and  ennobled  it,  who  held  party  as  an  instrument,  politics 
as  his  opportunity,  patriotism  his  motive,  and  the  people's  ulti- 
mate truth  his  goal.     (Great  applause.) 

Upon  this  radiant  and  solemn  anniversary  you  are  assem- 
bled to  relight  the  torch  of  the  wide-awake  and  the  flambeau 
of  mourning,  gazing  through  all  upon  yonder  untorn  emblem, 
the  guerdon  of  our  awful  travail  when  freedom  was  reborn  and 
the  guidon  of  our  forward  marching.  Beautiful  flag!  He 
loved  it  and  maintained  it.  Dearer  for  his  true  sake!  In  the 
crises  and  exactions  of  the  unrevealed  years  may  the  great  price 
of  which  he  was  part  never  be  forgotten;  may  its  folds  never 
be  dimmed  by  dishonor  nor  its  glory  abated  by  the  recreancy 
of  those  nursed  under  its  shelter!  Having  beamed  over  broken 
manacles,  may  it  never  blush  over  broken  promises!  From 
fort  and  fleet,  from  school  and  Capitol  and  home,  let  it  float 
unsullied — the  morning  bloom  of  freedom  and  equal  justice  to 
all  who  hope  because  they  remember.  And  if  by  foes  without, 
or  direr  foes  within,  its  true  meaning  shall  ever  be  menaced, 
may  it  be  protected  and  lifted  higher  yet  by  hands  that  shall 
take  heart  of  grace  in  recalling  that  knight  of  the  axe  and  mas- 
ter of  the  pen  who  made  ours,  whatever  else  it  shall  be,  Lin- 
coln's land.     (Great  applause.) 

Eighty  and  eight  years  ago  his  birthday.  Long  ere  this, 
even  with  no  foreclosure,  he  would  have  died.  How  swift  are 
the  years!  Thirty-six  backward,  and  last  night,  the  fair  skies 
weeping,  he  was  saying  his  good-by  to  Springfield  neighbors. 
Thirty-six  years  to-morrow,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, while  hate  howled  its  impotence,  the  electoral  vote  was 
officially  declared.  Let  not  that  time  of  astonishment  and 
trembling  be  named  without  recalling  how  Dix  and  Holt  and 
Stanton  stood  fast  (Great  applause),  while  Floyd  and  Thomp- 
son and  the  rest  were  rotting  like  maggots  from  a  corpse! 
And  with  the  true  in  deathless  fame  name  that  last  of  the  better 
Whigs — that  rugged  Virginian — Winfield  Scott,  whose  loy- 
alty alone  safeguarded  the  all-important  seat  of  government, 
and  who,  when  Wigfall  asked  whether  "if  for  an  overt  act  he 
would  dare  arrest  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,"  replied:  "No; 
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I  would  blow  him  to  hell!"  Such  determination  sent  the  famil- 
iar spirits  of  secession  to  their  own  place.  There  was  a  "dread 
Scott"  decision  worth  having.     (Laughter.) 

Far  more,  gentlemen,  than  we  are  wont  to  realize,  does  the 
dissemination  of  their  whole  biographies  spread  the  influence 
and  perpetuate  the  motives  of  our  lamented  and  departed  lead- 
ers. Through  all  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  popular 
knowledge  of  Washington  thus  diffused  was  an  incalculable, 
however  unrecognized,  force  in  educating  that  loyal  sentiment 
lying  back  of  the  tremendous  resolution  which  the  Sixties  reg- 
istered and  fulfilled.  Speaking  of  the  hold  had  upon  him  by 
the  story  of  the  Jersey  campaign,  Lincoln  himself  said :  "1  re- 
member thinking  that  these  men  must  have  been  encouraged 
by  something  uncommon  to  suffer  so  willingly." 

The  lately  issued  volume  that  has  gathered  so  much  that  is 
new  and  nearly  all  that  can  be  authentic  concerning  Lincoln's 
early  life  merits  our  fullest  attention.  With  every  item  and 
shred  of  such  a  story  every  American  heart  should  be  familiar. 
But  to  my  thinking  the  numerous  and  various  portraitures, 
many  of  them  not  before  printed,  are  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance. These,  even  alone,  in  a  sequence  which  clearly  exhibits 
the  development  of  his  character,  contain  the  supreme  biog- 
raphy. The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  are  in  those  likenesses ; 
there  is  the  story  of  the  great  war.  His  brow  changes  from 
1861  to  1864  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  thrice  as  many  years. 
And  under  the  shadow  and  palimpsest  of  strife  is — peace!  His 
representative  responsibility  for  a  people's  trial  and  doubt  and 
victory  is  told  there,  and 

"There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 
That  murder  could  not  kill." 

(Great  applause.) 

What  a  personality,  and  what  a  story!  How  acutely,  how 
exhaustlessly  fascinating  in  its  pathos!  My  poor  sickle  can 
only  glean.  At  first,  as  we  think  of  his  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, we  wonder  how  such  a  man  could  have  issued  from  such 
circumstances;  but,  reflecting,  we  discern  that  those  antece- 
dents were  not  accidental,  but  providential,  and  that  the  God 
who  intended  the  result  furnished  the  disciplines. 
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Sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  people  to  be  their  leader  and 
commander,  he  was  one  by  whom  it  shall  always  mean  more 
to  be  an  American  and  a  man !  God  was  the  tutor  of  this  great 
commoner,  and,  as  he  so  often  said,  "God  knows  what  is  best." 
One  of  that  God's  surprises — his  career — is  a  standing  rebuke 
of  all  dilettante  idleness  and  freezes  the  sneer  upon  the  thin  lips 
of  caste.  He  inherited  his  father's  frame  and  his  mother's 
heart  as  his  sole  fortune.  They  were  enough.  They  gave 
him,  as  his  pre-eminent  traits,  that  courage  and  that  sympathy 
which  were  the  outfit  of  a  peerless  manhood. 

Humanely  speaking,  he  was  never  brought  up — he  came  up 
by  hardest  struggle  through  dismal  lack  and  stark  necessity. 
But  up  he  came,  and  up  he  stands  forever,  distinctly  the  typical 
American  nobleman.  (Great  applause.)  Let  those  who  would 
hold  the  stirrup  of  alien  underlings  and  play  the  flunkey  to 
titular  rank,  however  rank  its  ignobility,  summon  their  scant 
brains  to  consider  this  indigenous  soul  and  to  learn  that  no 
cradle  of  Plantagenet  or  Hanover,  of  Bourbon,  Hapsburg  or 
Brandenburg,  ever  rocked  so  much  of  immortal  renown. 

Opportunity  for  the  lowliest  to  become  the  loftiest — this  is 
the  lesson  of  that  frontier  hovel.  Spite  of  all  contrary  opinion, 
true  beauty  and  integrity  of  manhood  is  not  incompatible 
either  with  harsh  beginnings  or  with  the  strenuous  exactions 
of  affairs.  His  education,  as  Lincoln  said,  was  "picked  up  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity."  Of  school  attendance  one  year 
was  all  he  had.  But  always  a  learner,  he  came  at  last  in  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
grew  in  mental  and  moral  stature.  How  must  that  example  of 
painful  struggle  toward  self-improvement  shame  the  most  of 
us!  For  who  of  us  has  made  his  best  of  those  advantages 
for  which  this  backwoodsman  pined  in  vain? 

His  books  were  chiefly  these:  Burns,  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," Shakespeare,  Weem's  "Life  of  Washington,"  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  But  these  he  knew.  Of  the  Bible  he  memorized 
nmch.  Its  style  and  actual  phrase  were  at  his  large  command, 
and  its  supreme  ideas,  as  well  as  its  elastic  idiom,  gave  power 
to  many  of  his  most  critical  utterances.  This  apparatus  of  edu- 
cation, gentlemen,  if  small,  was  not  meagre — allegory,  humor, 
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moral  imagination,  dramatic  feeling,  patriotic  history,  folk-lore, 
devotion — ^these  were  in  those  few  but  potent  books.  He  mas- 
tered his  material,  and  one  langiiage  sufficed  him.  No  one  can 
ponder  the  substance,  the  soHdity,  the  tact,  the  appeal  of  that 
majestic  second  inaugural  and  not  feel  that  here  was  a  master 
of  arpeggios.  Who,  to  take  an  earlier  instance,  can  consider 
his  acumen  and  precision  of  emendation  in  the  matter  of 
Seward's  State  despatch  over  the  matter  of  the  Trent  affair  and 
not  confess  Lincoln  as  "cunning  with  the  pen"  as  he  was  astute 
in  diplomacy?  Carlyle  wrote,  "All  true  greatness  is  melan- 
choly." There  ran  through  this  introspective  soul  a  deep  vein 
of  sentiment.  The  sad-faced  child  became  a  brooding  and 
silently  yearning  man.  He  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 
His  adroit  humor  is  pathetic  as  we  think  how  truly  he  could 
have  said,  after  Desdemona, 

'T  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am  by  seeming  otherwise." 

There  was  a  minor  note  which  gave  the  people's  heart  a 
near  access  to  him  which  few  had  as  individuals ;  for  most  rev- 
erently we  can  say  that  he,  too,  was  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief."  Much  misery  had  taught  him  mercy, 
and  there  is  a  most  plaintive  longing  in  that  admonition  to  his 
little  Tad — "My  boy,  I  would  have  the  whole  human  race  your 
friends  and  mine."  Lincoln's  love  of  that  poem,  "Oh,  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"  has  re- written  it,  and 
not  for  "Trilby,"  but  for  his  sake,  who  loved  it  dearly,  shall  we 
still  sing  "Ben  Bolt."  For  he,  too,  had  his  "sweet  Alice" — 
long  dead.     (Applause.) 

Farmhand,  fiatboatman,  store  clerk,  land  surveyor  (as  was 
Washington),  militiaman,  county  lawyer,  then  all  at  once  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  a  mighty  party — nay,  of  a  people ;  then  the 
object  lesson  of  the  world;  then  the  lament  of  a  generation; 
then — immortal!  The  path  fitted  the  goal.  For  his  sake,  if 
for  no  other,  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  and  the  Sangamon  are 
the  "three  principal  rivers"  of  America.  (Great  applause.) 
What  a  time  was  that  for  which  he  came  to  his  more  than  king- 
dom!     Curtis  said:  "The  world  sneered  as  it  listened  and 
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laughed  at  a  Republic  founded  upon  liberty  and  afraid  to  speak 
the  word  at  home.  Our  feet  had  slipped  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  pit  and  were  scorched  with  fire."  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise had  been  repealed,  the  "dread  Scott"  decision  had 
seemed  to  make  the  Ship  of  State  a  slave-ship!  The  Presi- 
dent's place,  as  one  has  sternly  said,  was  vacant,  while  James 
Buchanan  drew  the  salary!     (Laughter.) 

The  Chicago  Convention  of  i860  did  not  at  all  realize  what 
it  had  done  in  placing  its  banner  in  Lincoln's  hand;  but  which 
one  of  all  his  apparent  peers  could  so  have  borne  it?  Neither 
he  nor  the  wisest  could  then  have  comprehended  his  mission 
or  its  grandeur.  But  he  went  on  his  way  "with  firmness  to  do 
the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right,"  and  the  common 
people,  who  once  had  flocked  to  listen  to  his  court  pleas,  still 
flocked  and  still  listened  to  their  leader. 

With  what  broad  sagacity  he  composed  that  first  Cabinet, 
and  with  what  surprise  they  discovered  the  calm  self-reliance 
and  determination  of  their  master!  From  the  onset  his  re- 
markable estimating  of  men,  his  keen  perception  of  aptitude, 
his  dignified  independence,  his  finality  of  cautious  decision, 
stood  revealed.  No  "boss"  whispered  behind  that  chair  which 
some  before  him  had  occupied,  but  which  Lincoln  filled  suc- 
cessfully. (Great  applause.)  He  redeemed  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy from  those  associations  of  mediocrity  which  a  Tyler,  a 
Polk,  a  Pierce  had  imposed  upon  it.  Such  as  this  unshorn 
Nazarite  be  all  our  Presidents  to  come !  Seward  had  imagined 
that  for  himself  to  be  Secretary  of  State  was  to  be  first  in  the 
Cabinet  group,  but  he  learned  that  even  he  was  as  a  boy  driv- 
ing with  a  father's  hands  over  his  upon  the  reins!  He  recog- 
nized the  situation,  as  later  Stanton  also  did — Stanton,  so  mag- 
nanimously appointed,  and  whose  affection  was  at  once  his  own 
rarest  honor  and  to  his  chief  the  most  masculine  tribute. 
Would  that  Chase  had  been  as  great! 

Then  came  the  solemn  "So  help  me  God!"  of  that  fourth  of 
March,  and  when,  after  the  long  suspense  during  the  first  part 
of  that  deliverance,  the  shout  of  the  concourse  broke  out  in 
floods,  rebuking  the  faces  of  disloyal  hate  that  glowered  about, 
this  Union  knew,  that  it  had  found  not  only  an  official,  but  a 
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man!  As  over  Israel's  first  King,  "Certain  sons  of  Belial  said, 
'How  shall  this  man  save  us?'  but  he  held  his  peace."  Fast 
went  the  strange,  foreboding  days  until  there  came  the  hour 
of  that  other  Kentuckian — Robert  Anderson!  Then  rang  out 
the  awful  trumpet,  and  every  good  hand  was  at  the  halliards. 
Up  went  the  flag  to  the  watchword  of  John  A.  Dix.  This  city 
was  scarlet  with  it  as  never  since — save  once.  The  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts marched  out  of  your  Astor  House  to  the  tune  of 
"Yankee  Doodle!"  After  her  swept  your  own  true  Seventh  to 
the  Capitol.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  (and  for  that  we  forget  all 
else)  declared:  "When  hostile  armies  are  marching  under  new 
and  odious  banners  against  our  common  country,  the  shortest 
road  to  peace  lies  in  the  most  unanimous  and  stupendous  prep- 
aration for  war!"  There  leaped  the  live  thunder,  and  every 
rattling  crag  of  Liberty  answered  it ! 

Sounded  out  mightily  the  first  of  those  proclamations  de- 
manding the  great  price  of  freedom !  From  the  lumber  camps 
of  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Escanaba;  from  the  quarries  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  from  the  fishing-smacks  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  spindles  of  Rhode  Island;  from  the  col- 
leges of  Connecticut  and  New  York  and  Ohio;  from  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan ;  from  the  counting-rooms  of  the 
cities  of  Sam  Adams  and  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Ben  Frank- 
lin, and  cities  a  hundred  more;  from  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  far  Sierras;  from  village  and  prairie  and 
lakeside  and  highway,  there  rose  the  answer  of  the  free — "All 
up !"  The  old  Liberty  Bell  that  so  long  had  slumbered  found 
its  voice  again.  The  giant  was  awake!  (Great  and  long-con- 
tinued applause.) 

Froude,  of  whom  Birrel  writes  that  his  "antipathies  seemed 
stronger  than  his  sympathies,"  declared  in  February,  1864, 
"Washington  might  well  have  hesitated  to  draw  the  sword 
against  England  could  he  have  seen  the  country  which  he  made 
as  we  see  it  now."  (Laughter.)  The  trouble  with  some  Brit- 
ons, gentlemen  (thank  God  not  all!),  has  been  that  they  spelled 
the  word  prophets  with  an  "f"  and  an  "i."  (Laughter.)  There 
was  another  England — the  England  of  the  Prince  Consort  and 
of  John  Bright.     (Great  applause.)     But  desperate  indeed  were 
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those  ransoming  years.  In  i860  we  only  hoped  that  we  had  a 
country.  In  1865  we  knew  that  it  was  more  than  we  had  asked 
or  thought. 

While  the  plough  rusted  and  the  anvil  was  dumb,  one  high 
soul  never  doubted  nor  hesitated.  Leading  always,  even  when 
he  seemed  only  to  follow,  he  was  the  piston  behind  which  the 
pulse  of  the  people  pushed  irresistibly.  Firm,  conservative, 
moderate,  sure,  this  great  emancipator  understood  that  there  is 
both  a  time  to  wait  and  a  time  to  strike.  Too  swift  for  some, 
too  slow  for  others,  his  vast  common-sense,  his  judgment,  that 
became  an  intuition,  perceived  both  the  right  word  and  the 
right  moment.  Wendell  Phillips,  whose  electricity  was  so 
much  of  it  generated  by  the  reaction  between  metal  and  vitriol, 
called  Lincoln  a  "tortoise;"  but  Lowell  said  "he  knew  to  bide 
his  time." 

At  a  New  Orleans  slave  auction  in  the  forties  he  had  said  of 
that  devilish  system:  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  it,  I  will  hit  it 
hard."  When  the  hour  struck  he  crushed  it  forever,  and  now 
there  is  none  so  low  but  does  him  reverence.  Can  you  not  see 
him  (when  at  last  the  dream  of  Sophism  was  broken  to  awake 
and  find  itself  empty)  pressing  the  streets  of  fallen  Richmond, 
and  can  you  not  hear  that  aged  negro:  "May  the  good  Lord 
bress  you,  Massa  Linkum"?  Silently  the  great  man  raises  his 
hat,  bows  and  passes  by.  There  fell  the  benediction  of  a  dis- 
enthralled race,  and  there  responded  the  salutation  of  a  mar- 
tyr— the  true  moriturtis  saluto  of  a  gladiator  in  the  arena  of  Time 
and  from  under  the  shadows  of  Death. 

What  words,  what  elemental  words,  he  spake — this  uncon- 
ditional man!  What  a  repertoire  are  his  untarnished  phrases 
of  patriotism  and  high  devotion !  His  proclamations  were  bat- 
tles, conclusions,  anthems.  Apt  in  adage  and  apothegm,  his 
illustrated  speech,  so  homely  yet  so  constructive,  was  like  that 
of  yEsop,  and  his  plain  wisdom  was  most  of  all  like  that  of 
Socrates.  "I  have  talked  with  great  men,"  said  Lincoln,  "and 
I  do  not  see  how  they  differ  from  others."  No,  not  in  talk,  in 
meaning,  nor  in  wit,  so  much  as  in  the  will  to  use  it  wisely. 
Lincoln  had  that  true  oratory  which  in  Webster's  words  "does 
not  consist  in  speech,  but  exists  in  the  man,  in  the  occasion  and 
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in  the  subject."  Candor,  conviction,  clearness — these  were  his ; 
and  of  him  David  Davis  said:  "All  facts  and  principles  had  to 
run  through  the  crucible  of  an  inflexible  judgment." 

This  homely  oracle,  though  never  clouded  by  abstractions, 
was  withal  a  supreme  idealist.  He  saw  above  the  storm  the 
white-winged  Angel  of  Peace,  and  therefore  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  he  urged  forward  the  necessary  war. 

Having  handled  every  rung  of  the  ladder,  Lincoln  was  in 
all  things  practical.  He  would  jettison  any  theory  to  save  the 
fact.  Intense,  yet  tranquil ;  temperate,  yet  unaustere ;  bold,  but 
never  rash;  informal,  but  self-respecting;  as  modest  as  resolute, 
his  were  no  footlight  graces. 

He  felt  for  others,  and  plain  men  trusted  him  by  instinct. 
Himself  walking  upon  hot  ploughshares,  he  smiled  and  looked 
up!  He  loved  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  nation  now 
loves  him.  In  him  the  South  that  was,  lost  its  ablest  friend, 
and  the  South  that  is,  has  come  to  know  it.     (Great  applause.) 

In  the  study  of  that  lofty  individuality  I  note  first  his  cour- 
age. Of  desponding  temperament,  he  was  the  stubborn  con- 
queror of  his  own  fears.  That  critical  utterance  concerning  "a 
house  divided"  recalls  it.  Manipulators  shrank,  time-servers 
winced,  friends  protested,  but  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  Luther 
at  Worms  he  said:  "By  this  statement  I  will  stand  or  fall." 
That  declaration  was  at  once  a  war  and  a  peace — peace  with 
honor.  There  this  Atlas  bowed  his  back  to  lift  a  world!  De- 
traction and  jeers  but  steadied  him.  His  was  that  forbearance 
which,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Black's  late  inaugural,  "is  the 
highest  proof  of  courage."  When  the  tumid  press  ranted, 
raved,  caricatured,  he  told  the  story  of  the  man  who  prayed  in  a 
frightful  thunder-storm,  "Oh,  Lord,  a  little  more  light  and  a 
little  less  noise."  He  replied  to  nervous  advisers  in  1863: 
"Grant  tells  me  that  by  the  Fourth  of  July  he  will  take  Vicks- 
burg,  and  I  believe  he  will  do  it;  and  he  shall  have  the  chance." 
It  was  done.  In  April,  1864,  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in 
that  same  Grant,  saying  to  him  as  he  went  down  to  that  awful 
reaping,  "With  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain 
you!"  When  Early,  in  1864,  checked  but  not  stopped  by  the 
tremendous  resistance  of  Lew  Wallace  at  Monocacy,  thundered 
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at  the  very  gates  of  Washington,  Lincoln  never  doubted,  but 
waited  for  the  Sixth  Corps  and  deHverance. 

His  courage  was  rooted  in  his  sublime  faith.  It  was  excep- 
tional, absolute,  grand.  It  moved  mountains.  His  central 
power  was  moral.  Herndon  said,  "His  conscience  is  his  ruling 
attribute."  Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  in  his  invaluable  "Reminis- 
cences," has  collected  in  a  whole  chapter  Lincoln's  own  and 
many  words  as  a  devout  believer  in  the  power  of  the  Highest. 
It  should  forever  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  whether  infidel 
or  theological.  (Applause.)  "Whatsoever  shall  appear  to  be 
God's  will  I  will  do,"  was  his  constant  attitude,  and  than  that 
naught  can  deeper  go. 

This  is  of  record:  Upon  the  third  day  after  the  "Peach  Or- 
chard" Lincoln  called  upon  the  wounded  Sickles.  Talking  of 
the  great  slaughter,  with  streaming  eyes  the  President  told  of 
his  own  assurance  of  the  result  of  his  praying  in  his  own  locked 
room  as  never  before:  "I  told  God  that  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could,  and  that  now  the  result  was  in  His  hands;  that  if  the 
country  was  to  be  saved  it  was  because  He  so  willed  it.  The 
burden  rolled  off  my  shoulders,  my  intense  anxiety  was  re- 
lieved, and  in  its  place  came  a  great  trustfulness ;  and  that  was 
why  I  did  not  doubt  the  result  at  Gettysburg."  (Applause.) 
Others  may  say  for  themselves  what  they  like  of  that;  I  say  that 
that  is  the  demonstration  of  the  anointed — of  the  Nation's  High 
Priest. 

Diplomat,  strategist,  master  of  speech,  monarch  of  occa- 
sions, humane,  believing,  often  did  he  weep;  but  never  did  he 
flinch  or  falter;  and  when  he  was  not  it  was  with  "abundant  en- 
trance" that  he  went  to  find  his  Anne  Rutledge  and  his  Lord ! 
"Oh,  piteous  end!"  "Fallen,  cold  and  dead"  the  Captain  lies. 
That  face,  with  all  its  rugged  honesty,  its  homely  beauty,  its 
lines  of  leadership  in  sufifering,  its  august  peace,  is  gone!  The 
long  columns  that  tread  Pennsylvania  avenue,  with  the  smoke 
of  the  great  sacrifice  behind  them,  shall  not  salute  the  chief. 

But  those  other  squadrons  invisible  that  crowd  the  air — the 
loyal  legions  of  those  who  have  passed  from  the  camp-fire  to 
the  Hosanna,  from  the  blood-red  bayonet  to  the  wreath  of  ama- 
ranth, "the  great  cloud  of  witnesses" — there  is  he.  passed  over 
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to  the  ranks  of  the  immortal  great.  At  its  very  meridian, 
snatched  from  our  skies,  that  soul  shines  on  and  will  shine  "till 
the  stars  are  cold." 

The  completions  of  such  a  life  are  not  withheld — they  are 
transfused.  We  are  to-day  what  Lincoln  helped  us  to  become. 
That  God  he  so  trusted  and  served  grant  that  this  may  be  the 
nation  Lincoln  strove  and  died  to  make  it.  His  work  is  not  yet 
done.  That  tale,  fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  drama, 
worthy  of  a  deathless  epic,  will  never  be  exhausted  while  the 
last  American  remains  who  is  a  man.  The  hills  sink  as  we 
leave  them,  the  mountains  rise. 

Once  more,  all  true  Republicans,  by  this  immutable  re- 
nown are  you  bidden  to  that  patriotism  to  which  all  other  nar- 
rower titles  are  but  subordinate  and  instrumental.  This  peo- 
ple's man  certifies  to  us  that  the  Republic  must  voice  the  peo- 
ple, else  it  shall  sink  into  autocracy,  plutocracy,  oligarchy,  an- 
archy. God  purge  us  of  bad  men  and  their  bad  ways.  (Great 
applause.) 

Still  sings  Columbia: 

"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains ; 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 

And  new  eras  in  their  brains; 
Pioneers  to  clear  thought's  marshlands 

And  to  cleanse  old  error's  fen; 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains — 

Bring  me  men!" 

(Great  applause.) 

We  shall  be  just  as  good  a  party  as  we  are  determined  to 
be.  We  shall  have  just  as  good  leaders  as  we  deserve — no 
better.  We  must  summon  to  our  ranks  and  be  worthy  to  keep 
there  all  who  love  our  Nation's  truth.  We  must  be  sworn 
anew  not  to  surrender  our  independence  to  unauthorized  prox- 
ies. (Great  applause.)  We  must  hold  to  the  most  exact  audit 
the  men  we  select  and  trust — to  watch,  to  cheer,  to  correct,  to 
promote  or  to  depose  them. 
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Oh,  Ship  of  State! 
"In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee." 

(Great  and  long-continued  applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  ORVILLE  H.  PLATT. 


The  President — The  next  regular  toast  will  be  "The  Re- 
publican Party,"  which  will  be  responded  to  by  Senator  Or- 
ville  H,  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  lately  been  chosen  to 
continue  in  the  position  he  has  already  filled  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow- Republicans  of  the  City  of  New 
York:  I  think  I  know  when  it  is  not  wise  for  me  to  attempt  to 
make  a  speech  (Laughter),  and  I  want  to  remove,  if  I  can,  any 
erroneous  impression  that  you  have  formed  about  Senators 
by  the  exceeding  brevity  of  what  I  shall  say  here  to-night. 
(Laughter.)  Even  Senators  may  not  speak  after  an  oration 
and  a  eulogy  like  that  to  which  we  have  listened.  (Applause.) 
I  learned  this  evening  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  to  speak  here 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  scarcely  the 
occasion,  though  it  was  the  banquet  of  the  banner  Republican 
cll^b  of  the  country  (Applause),  to  make  a  political  speech;  for 
the  memory  and  fame  of  Lincoln  do  not  belong  alone  to  the 
Republican  party.  (Cries  of  "Right!  Right!")  His  memory 
and  his  fame  belong  to  the  American  people,  and  as  years  go 
on,  as  we  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  and  wrought,  more  and  more  will  he  come  to  be  loved 
and  worshipped  by  the  American  people.  I  prefer,  therefore, 
this  evening,  in  the  few  words  which  I  shall  say,  to  see  if  I  can- 
not draw  from  his  life  a  lesson  for  us  of  the  present  time. 

Lincoln  is  not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  man;  he  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  any  other  man.     It  is  use- 
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less  to  inquire  whether  he  was  the  greatest  of  men.  He  was 
unique,  soHtary,  grand  in  his  own  personaUty.  An  author 
has  said  that  you  may  erect  a  pole  and  cut  in  it  notches  meas- 
uring the  height  of  the  great  men  of  the  world — Csesar,  Na- 
poleon, and  all  the  men  whom  we  count  great;  but  there  is  no 
measurement  for  Lincoln.  (Applause.)  He  was  not  of  them. 
He  must  be  judged  by  his  own  standard,  by  his  own  merits. 
Of  all  the  fascination  of  Lincoln's  character  perhaps  there  is 
none  that  attracts  the  attention  of  mankind  more  than  his  lowly 
birth.  And  here  we  must  remember  that  all  the  really  great 
men  in  history — and  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them 
who  have  made  their  mark  broad  and  deep  upon  the  page  of 
the  world's  history — were  as  a  rule  men  of  lowly  birth.  And 
that  divine  Man  born  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  of  the  lowli- 
est birth  of  all !  Lincoln's  lowly  birth — I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  gentlemen,  but  there  is  some  great  influence  in  surroimd-* 
ings  such  as  environed  Lincoln's  youth  that  makes  the  man. 
Lie  looked  into  the  sky  and  the  prairie  and  the  running  water. 
He  knew  the  birds'  nests  and  the  squirrels'  nests;  he  lived  with 
the  horses  and  the  oxen  and  the  cows;  he  knew  all  the  dumb 
animals,  and  he  loved  them  as  afterward  he  loved  his  kind.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  know  that  as  I  look  over  the  list 
of  the  world's  great  men — men  who  have  lifted  mankind  to  an 
upper  platform  and  a  higher  standard — they  were  all  lowly 
born.  I  believe  there  is  something  in  that  which  develops  the 
love  of  mankind;  and,  if  I  am  to  speak  of  tlie  central  trait  of 
Lincoln's  character,  I  would  say  it  was  his  love  for  his  fellow- 
men.  Like  Abou-ben-Adhem,  all  that  he  would  ask  of  the 
angel  was  that  he  would  write  him  down  as  one  who  loved  his 
fellow-men.  (Applause.)  And  that  once  written,  like  Abou- 
ben-Adhem,  his  name  leads  all  the  rest.  (Applause.)  Why 
did  he  love  them?  Because  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  that  he  was 
kin  and  brother  of  all  men.  Because  he  loved  all  men  he  loved 
his  country.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  Lincoln's  great  love  as 
the  love  of  country.  We  catch  it  in  his  declaration  that  he 
would  do  all  things  if  he  might  but  save  the  Union.  But  why 
did  he  desire  to  save  the  Union?  Because  the  L^nion  was  the 
safeguard,  the  hope  of  his  fellow-men ;  because  it  was  the  hope 
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and  the  promise  of  humanity.  It  was  that  which  made  him 
love  his  country,  which  made  him  swear  that  he  would  defend 
the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Greater  love  for  man  no  mere 
man  has  ever  shown  in  the  world.  And  for  this  all  men  love 
him.  We  reverence,  we  admire  other  great  men,  but  we  rev- 
erence, we  admire,  and  we  love  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  as  the 
years  go  on,  as  new  generations  are  born,  so  men  will  more 
and  more  love  him  because — and  I  say  it  reverently — because 
he  first  loved  us.  (Applause.)  Loving  man,  so  he  loved  and 
defended  the  Government — the  Government  of  free  men,  the 
Government  which  gave  man  his  opportunity,  which  holds  out 
to  him  his  higher  hopes,  and  which  fills  his  highest  aspiration. 
What  is  the  lesson?  What  is  the  lesson  for  the  Republican 
party?  That  we  must  stand  by  and  defend  this  Government 
of  ours  because  it  is  the  Government  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  lift  the  people  more  and  more  in  the  scale 
and  standard  of  humanity.  Has  this  Government  no  foes  to- 
day? Has  it  no  enemies  to-day?  Lincoln  dwelt  in  a  period 
when  it  was  threatened  with  overt  rebellion.  We  live  in  a 
period  when  it  is  threatened  in  its  own  household.  These  new 
doctrines  of  the  day — these  new  doctrines  to  which  we  listen — 
are  as  dangerous  to  this  Republic  as  were  the  cannon  and  the 
musket  of  armed  rebellion.  (Applause.)  Lincoln  stood  for 
the  equal  rights  of  man.  Men  are  declaiming  and  agitating 
to-day  not  for  the  equal  rights  of  man,  but  for  the  equal  pos- 
sessions of  man.  (Applause.)  That  destroys  equal  rights.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  plutocrats;  you  are  supposed  to 
have  them  here  in  New  York.  They  inhabit,  as  we  are  told, 
Wall  street.  I  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  millionaires.  Well, 
plutocrats  and  millionaires  are  not  to  my  liking  very  much — I 
never  could  be  either.  (Laughter.)  But  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  that  there  are  millionaires  in  the  country  as  it  is  that  there 
are  so  many  people  who  want  to  be  millionaires,  and  do  not 
care  how  they  get  to  be  millionaires.  (Applause.)  There  is 
no  right  which  is  more  sacred  to  man — no  equal  right  more 
sacred  to  man — than  the  enjoyment  of  property  honestly  ac- 
quired. (Applause.)  And  this  very  issue  now  before  the 
country — this  issue  which  must  be  met,  these  enemies  which 
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must  be  put  down  as  Lincoln  put  down  the  Rebellion — this 
issue  is  this:  That  men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  property  honestly  acquired. 

A  single  word  more.  I  think  we  do  not — I  fear  we  do 
not — think  enough  of  our  country  for  those  four  long  years  of 
stress  and  struggle,  those  four  long  years  of  doubt  and  danger. 
Lincoln  thought  of  nothing  but  his  country,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Republican  party  is  called  to  a  new  love  of  man ;  that 
in  these  years,  when  so  much  is  given  to  buying  and  selling  and 
getting  gain,  that  the  American  people  must  rise  up  to  a  new 
patriotism,  a  new  devotion,  a  new  love  of  country,  because  that 
country  protects  and  guards  and  elevates  every  man  in  it. 
This  country  of  ours — friends,  think  of  it  for  a  moment — is  it 
worth  saving?  Is  its  Constitution  worth  maintaining?  Are  its 
institutions  worth  preserving?  There  is  but  one  line — at  any 
rate  there  should  be  but  one  line — of  political  ideas  in  this 
country.  I  care  not  what  name  a  man  bears,  and  I  care  not 
under  what  political  banner  he  marches ;  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of 
our  country  I  am  as  ready  to-day  to  welcome  him  as  Lincoln 
was  to  welcome  every  man  who  would  stand  by  in  the  defence 
of  his  country.  (Applause.)  This  country  of  ours — its  origin, 
its  liberty,  its  independence,  its  history,  its  heroes,  its  great  re- 
sources, its  wonderful  people,  its  magnificent  past,  its  glorious 
future  as  we  hope  it  may  be — let  us  here  to-night,  as  standing 
by  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  Lincoln — the  tomb  which  holds 
his  sacred  ashes — declare  that  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  preservation,  the  maintenance  and  the  up-building  of 
our  country,  that  this  Government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
(Great  applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  URBAN  A.  WOODBURY. 


The  President — Governor  Urban  A.  Woodbury,  a  states- 
man of  the  present  day  and  a  soldier  of  the  time  of  Lincoln,  will 
respond  to  the  toast,  "Republicanism  of  New  England." 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club:  I 
have  been  frightened  ever  since  I  came  here  and  sorry  that  I 
came  until  I  heard  Dr.  Stryker  speak;  but  after  hearing  that 
eloquent  effort,  the  like  of  which  I  have  not  heard  in  many 
years  (Applause),  I  was  very  glad  that  I  came,  and  perfectly 
willing  that  whatever  I  might  say  should  be  considered  a  fail- 
ure. This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  honored  by  being  a 
guest  of  this  club.  It  is  said  that  lightning  does  not  strike 
twice  in  the  same  place,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  was  very  much 
surprised  when  such  a  distinguished  stroke  of  lightning  struck 
in  such  an  obscure  place.  (Laughter.)  I  was  much  inclined 
at  first  to  feel  flattered  that  I  was  invited  to  come  and  speak  in 
this  great  metropolis,  the  home  of  the  eloquent  Depew,  the 
learned  Choate,  the  witty  Porter,  the  devout  Parkhurst  and  the 
civil  Roosevelt.  (Laughter.)  But  I  had  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  me  by  a  man  whom  I  told  that  I  had  an  invitation  to  come 
here  to  speak  a  second  time.  He  said :  "My  dear  fellow,  I  will 
give  you  a  proper  solution  of  the  invitation.  There  were  prob- 
ably some  Vermonters  in  the  club  who  heard  you  before,  and 
they  were  so  much  chagrined  at  what  you  said  that  they 
thought  you  ought  to  have  another  chance."  (Laughter.) 
Now,  speaking  about  Dr.  Depew.  The  Doctor  came  up  to 
Burlington  two  years  ago  to-day  and  delivered  a  very  eloquent 
address  in  our  opera  house,  which  was  filled  from  stage  to  en- 
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trance  with  an  audience  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  eloquence  flowed  from  his  tongue  like  water  from  a  moun- 
tain brook,  and  his  words  were  so  smooth,  so  unctuous  and  so 
persuasive  that  the  snow  slid  off  the  Opera  House  while  he  was 
talking.  (Laughter.)  And  the  several  male  children  who 
were  born  the  next  day  were  all  called  "Chauncey."  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  received  a  telegram  last  Saturday  stating  that  owing 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  speakers  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  me  come  here  and  make  a  speech.  This  is  rather  a  new 
role  for  me.  I  was  not  a  substitute  during  the  war,  as  you  may 
be  able  to  see.  (Laughter.)  And  although  I  felt  rather  old  to 
go  into  that  business  now,  I  had  such  a  delightful  time  here 
last  year  I  thought  I  would  come  in  response  to  the  generous 
invitation.  Mr.  Wetmore  undoubtedly  was  very  much  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  get  my  reply  sooner  accepting  the  invita- 
tion. I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  We  read  the  New  York 
papers  up  in  Burlington  occasionally  and  keep  track  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  and  social  occurrences  here.  And  so  when 
I  told  the  members  of  my  family  that  I  was  coming  down  to 
New  York  to  attend  a  social  function — that  is  what  you  call 
them  down  here;  we  call  them  parties  up  our  way  (Laughter); 
we  never  had  a  social  function  in  Burlington,  but  if  times  are 
good  we  are  going  to  have  one  next  winter  (Laughter  and  re- 
newed laughter) — Mrs.  Woodbury  wanted  to  know  if  the  so- 
cial function  I  was  going  to  attend  was  for  males  only,  and  1 
told  her  yes,  I  did  not  suppose  we  would  have  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  having  so  many  ladies  present.  (Applause.) 
And  she  having  read  in  the  papers  about  a  social  function  that 
was  held  here  in  a  high  place  recently,  where  not  only  the  at- 
tractions of  America  were  called  into  play,  but  also  of  some  for- 
eign countries  (Laughter),  she  was  quite  reluctant  to  risk  me 
with  only  one  hand.  (Laughter.)  But  having  calmed  her 
fears  I  am  here  to-night,  a  contented  and  appreciative  guest. 
(Laughter.)  I  got  this  telegram  on  Saturday  night.  On 
Monday  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  of  course  supposed  that 
I  should  be  expected  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  la- 
mented Lincoln,  it  being  Lincoln's  Birthday.  So  I  looked 
over  my  history  and  thought  of  various  things  with  regard  to 
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Lincoln.  I  read  his  address  at  Gettysburg;  I  read  a  portion  of 
his  first  inaugural  speech,  and  I  recollected  with  pleasure  what 
I  saw  of  him  during  the  war  and  thought  of  the  many  anecdote* 
that  had  been  told  in  regard  to  him,  and  thought  I  had  fitted 
myself  to  say  something  that  would  be  interesting  to  such  an 
audience  that  I  knew  I  was  going  to  meet.  Having  arranged 
this  matter  in  my  own  mind  in  a  methodical  way,  I  received  a 
telegram  on  Tuesday  from  Mr.  Wetmore  saying  I  would  be 
expected  to  respond  to  the  "Republican  Party."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  I  was  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  (Laughter.)  I 
then  looked  at  Long's  History  of  the  Republic  and  various 
other  text-books,  and  I  was  prepared  to  tell  the  audience  some- 
what of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Republican  party.  I 
thought  of  the  inception  of  that  party  in  1856,  of  the  long  line 
of  leaders,  men  who  had  brought  honor  to  the  Republican 
party;  I  thought  of  the  great  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was 
fought  largely  by  the  Republican  party;  I  thought  also  of  the 
four  million  of  slaves  that  were  freed  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  I  went  down  to  our  leading  newspaper,  the  Free  Press,  and 
got  the  headlines  of  the  speech  I  expected  to  deliver  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  felt  very  happy.  I  told  the  members  of  my  family 
I  should  do  myself  great  credit  here.  (Laughter.)  On 
Wednesday  night  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wetmore 
(Laughter)  saying  that  the  gentleman  who  was  invited  to  re- 
spond to  "The  Republican  Party"  and  who  had  declined  had 
finally  accepted,  and  that  my  subject  would  be  "Republicanism 
in  New  England."  He  said  I  need  not  change  the  substance 
of  what  I  was  to  say  very  much,  but  that  would  be  the  subject. 
(Laughter.)  I  saw  that  something  had  got  to  be  done  pretty 
Soon,  so  I  started  for  New  York  on  the  first  train  before  he 
could  telegraph  me  again.     (Great  laughter.) 

Now,  in  speaking  about  the  Republican  party,  the  second 
sentiment  to  which  I  was  assigned,  I  would  like  to  say  in  all 
seriousness  that  the  RepubHcan  party  has  made  its  success  by 
being  honest.  Other  parties  may  succeed  by  fraud,  by  dis- 
honesty or  by  misrepresentation,  but  the  Republican  party 
never  can.  It  has  always  gained  its  victories  by  being  honest 
and  true.  The  Republican  party  never  can  succeed  by  trying 
to  make  wrong  right  or  trying  to  make  black  white. 
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I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  before  I  sit  down  upon  the  sec- 
ond subject  that  has  been  assigned  me,  and  that  is  "Repub- 
hcanism  in  New  England."  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the 
birth  of  the  RepubUcan  party.  D.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  claims  that  in  a  County  Convention  which  was  held 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1854,  in  that  city,  he  proposed  the  name  of 
the  Republican  party.  On  July  20  of  that  year,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Convention,  Henry  Wilson  introduced  a  reso- 
lution that  they  co-operate  with  their  friends  of  Vermont  and 
other  States,  and  that  "we  hereby  form  the  Republican  party." 
In  Vermont  that  year,  July  13,  1854,  similar  resolutions  were 
adopted.  In  the  Convention  in  Massachusetts  of  which  I 
speak  they  passed  resolutions  recommending  the  repeal  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law  and  that  slavery  be  prohibited  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  refuse  admission  of  territories  where  slav- 
ery existed  into  the  United  States.  Charles  Sumner,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1854,  said  in  a  State  Convention  which  was  held 
in  Worcester,  "This  day  we  found  the  Republican  party." 
Now,  what  has  New  England  done  for  the  Republican  party? 
The  history  of  that  section  is  really  unique  in  politics.  In  1856 
every  New  England  State  voted  for  Fremont,  and  since  that 
time  every  State  except  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  gone  Re- 
publican on  a  National  issue.  Five  States  out  of  six  for  forty 
years  have  constantly  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  which  is  a 
record  that  no  other  section  of  the  country  can  boast.  For 
four  years  Connecticut  went  democratic — in  1872,  1884,  1888 
and  1892.  The  State  of  Vermont,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  resident,  has  not  had  other  than  a  Republican  State 
officer  since  1856.  (Applause.)  She  has  been  represented  in 
Congress  by  Republicans  since  that  time.  For  forty  years, 
then,  the  State  of  Vermont  has  had  a  RepubHcan  delegation 
in  Congress,  and  every  State  officer  has  been  Republican. 
That  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  party  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  except  Vermont 
that  has  sent  a  delegation  to  Congress  of  the  same  political 
faith  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  had  every 
State  officer  of  the  same  political  faith.  So  it  can  be  said  of 
Vermont — can  well  be  said — that  she  is  the  Republican  star 
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that  never  sets.  (Applause.)  She  is  an  example  for  all  the 
Republican  States  to  follow.  There  have  been  only  three 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  been  constantly  democratic. 
Those  are  Texas,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Now,  after  having  such  a  feast  of  reason  as  we  have 
had  from  Dr.  Stryker,  and  having  in  mind  those  who  are  to 
follow,  at  this  late  hour  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  quite  satis- 
fied if  I  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  Gentlemen,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  highly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  your 
guest.  I  do  not  know  of  an  organization  in  the  United  States 
that  can  with  so  much  propriety  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our 
great  commoner,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  this  club.  (Applause.) 
As  he  represented  in  his  day  the  purest  and  best  of  politics  in 
his  party,  so  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  without  flattery,  that  this 
club  represents  the  purest  and  best  portion  of  the  Republican 
party.  (Cries  of  "Good  boy!")  This  club  also  has  a  distin- 
guished honor  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  like  organization 
in  this  country.  It  has  a  man  large  enough  to  be  offered  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley  (Applause),  and  he  is 
also  large  enough  to  be  able  to  decline  it.     (Applause.) 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast,  "Republican 
Principles  in  the  Southern  States,"  was  to  have  been  responded 
to  by  Judge  William  Wirt  Howe,  of  New  Orleans,  but  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  his  family  he  has  been  obliged  to  decline. 
The  following  toast,  "A  Change  of  Base  but  not  of  Flag,"  will 
be  responded  to  by  Hon.  James  H.  Hoyt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  fought  in  the  battle  centre  in  the  late  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Republican  Club :  In 
every  hour  of  danger  the  Republican  party  has  been  one  for 
patriots  to  flock  to,  and  not  to  rush  from,  I  am  aware  that 
some  time  ago  such  a  statement  would  have  been  more  seri- 
ously questioned  than  it  will  be  now.  It  would  have  been  de- 
nied, for  example,  by  many  respectable  gentlemen,  who  would 
have  instanced  their  own  political  digressions  in  disproof  of  it. 
These  gentlemen,  you  will  remember,  were  quite  numerous  in 
the  East,  but  most  numerous  in  New  York.  They  prided 
themselves  on  their  political  ubiquity,  yet  tied  themselves  se- 
curely to  a  Post.  They  averred  that  Republicanism  had  be- 
come but  a  glorious  reminiscence,  while  Democracy,  purified 
not  only  by  misfortunes  but  by  their  own  elevating  influence, 
had  become  a  rejuvenated  and  sanctifying  agency.  They  de- 
clared that  the  first  had  nothing  but  a  good  name,  while  the 
second  had  everything  but  a  good  name.  (Laughter.)  That 
one  was  dying,  but  that  the  other  had  been  born  again.  They 
exhausted  even  their  surprisingly  developed  vituperative  pow- 
ers in  denouncing  a  Republican  tariff  imposed  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  nation  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  protection  to 
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American  industry.  They  overlooked,  however,  a  Tammany 
tariff,  imposed  also  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue — but  not 
for  the  nation — and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  protection  to 
American  vice.  They  readily  saw  motes,  but  were  uncon- 
scious of  beams;  they  strained  at  gnats,  but  easily  swallowed 
camels.  They  were  possessed  of  a  broad  sympathy,  with  a 
marked  accent  over  the  "a."  They  had  "charity  for  all"  (for- 
eigners) "and  malice  toward  none"  (except  their  own  country- 
men). A  piece  of  American  tin,  you  will  remember,  first  ex- 
cited their  scornful  incredulity  and  then  consumed  them  with 
a  noble  rage,  while  a  piece  of  Welsh  tin  aroused  only  the  gen- 
tlest emotions  in  their  unselfish  bosoms.  They  insisted  that 
the  dinner-pail  of  the  American  laborer  should  be  emptied  of 
food,  lest,  perchance,  the  sustenance  of  his  toiling  brother 
across  the  water  might  be  somewhat  diminished.  They  gen- 
erously offered,  however,  to  fill  that  dinner-pail  with  nutri- 
tious theories  instead.  (Applause.)  They  yearned  to  help  the 
farmer  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  competitors  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  his  customers.  They  impressed  us  with 
the  importance  of  selling  where  we  could  sell  the  dearest  and 
of  buying  where  we  could  buy  the  cheapest;  and,  when  the  Wil- 
son bill  has  been  at  last  liquidated  and  the  manufacturer  is  able 
to  sell  at  all  again,  and  the  consumer  has  any  money  whatever 
with  which  to  buy  anything,  they  will  no  doubt  both  be  glad 
to  act  on  this  felicitous  and  original  suggestion.  (Applause.) 
I  speculated  once  on  Wall  street,  and  my  broker's  advice  was 
to  buy  when  stocks  were  lowest  and  to  sell  when  they  were 
highest.  The  advice  was  in  every  way  admirable,  but  my  suc- 
cess in  following  it  was  not  conspicuous.  They  were  eloquent 
about  the  frauds  of  pensioners,  and  silent  about  the  frauds  of 
voters.  They  attempted  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — that  most  august  judicial  body  in  the  world — 
respected  by  all  citizens  by  railing  at  it  and  publishing  their 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  newspapers.  Having  obviated  all 
danger  of  a  substantial  surplus  by  aiding  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  substantial  deficiency,  they  were  indignant  because 
the  empty  treasury  was  not  permitted  to  be  partially  filled  by 
an  unconstitutional  confiscation.       (Laughter.)      Apparently 
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they  believed  that  the  proper  method  of  preventing  lawlessness 
was  to  encourage  it,  and  that  the  way  to  make  cranks  inef- 
fective was  to  set  them  in  motion.  They  sought  to  strengthen 
the  Government  by  weakening  it.  To  them  American  diplom- 
acy was  brilliantly  successful  only  when  it  immediately  con- 
ceded everything.  A  graceful  candor  impelled  them  to  cheer- 
fully admit  that  their  country  was  always  in  the  wrong.  Their 
plan  of  making  America  respected  abroad  was  to  sneer  at  her 
constantly  at  home.  But  they  waked  up  after  the  Chicago 
Convention.  They  realized  that  not  only  "misery"  but  mug- 
w^umpery  "acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows."  (Ap- 
plause.) They  found  then  that  they  had  been  lying  down  with 
Anarchy,  Sectionalism,  and  Repudiation.  They  had  helped  to 
"sow  the  wind,"  but  when  the  whirlwind  began  to  be  harvested 
they  rushed  once  more  under  the  Republican  roof  for  shelter. 
(Laughter.)  They  reformed  and  took  the  gold  cure  and  came 
back  to  us — that  is,  the  most  of  them  did.  (Laughter.)  Some 
of  them,  alas!  we  have  lost  forever.  I  remember  hearing  once 
of  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  his  most 
exemplary  son  to  associate  only  with  bad,  rude  boys,  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  his  inspiring  companionship,  exalt  their 
ideals  and  elevate  their  tone.  The  result  of  the  experiment, 
while  somewhat  startling  to  the  philanthropic  parent,  was  not 
wholly  unexpected  by  less  ingenuous  observers.  While  the 
composite  moral  plane  of  the  unregenerated  was  not  appre- 
ciably elevated,  that  of  the  remedial  agent  was,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  obviously  hollowed  out.  He  was  afterward  pardoned 
by  a  considerate  Governor.  All  of  which  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  Scripture  about  evil  communications.  So  some 
weary  wanderers  have  gone  from  us  forever  to  their  own — 
noticeably,  a  weeping  statesman  from  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
the  Old  Bay  State,  who  plumes  himself  on  the  loss  of  a  social 
position  which  he  never  held,  whose  last  name  is  not  only  sin- 
gular, but  plural,  and  who  appellatively  resembles  Washington 
and  the  great  Frederick.  But  there  were  others  who  sought 
Republican  shelter  last  fall.  They  had  fought  us  on  many  a 
bitterly  contested  political  battlefield,  not  because  they  consid- 
ered themselves  too  good  to  associate  with  us,  but  because  they 
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conscientiously  held  different  political  views.  Some  of  them, 
however,  had  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in  '61,  and  some  had 
even  fought  against  us;  but  in  the  great  conflict  of  '96  they  all 
held  patriotism  above  party  and  country  before  political  pre- 
ferment. (Applause.)  At  great  personal  sacrifice  democrats 
came  to  the  support  of  the  Government  when  its  integrity  was 
threatened,  just  as  they  rallied  around  the  flag  when  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Government  was  threatened.  They  fought  for 
the  cause,  regardless  of  who  carried  the  standard.  (Applause.) 
They  forgot  party  supremacy  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  at  stake.  Theirs  is  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice. 
They  have  merited  the  rewards  of  unselfishness.  As  long  as 
America  has  such  sons  as  these  her  future  is  secure — that  is, 
provided  there  are  only  enough  of  them.  (Applause.)  There 
were  some  others,  however,  who  still  kept  on  the  uniform  of 
the  enemy,  although  they  passionately  preferred  the  more  hon- 
orable service.  Their  position  was  like  that  of  the  ancient 
philosopher  who  exclaimed : 

"I  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  but  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

Their  situation  during  the  last  campaign  is  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  an  Irishman  who,  having  imbibed  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  clung  to  a  lamp-post  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
while  some  friends  of  his  went  by  on  the  other.  One  of  them 
shouted  out  to  him,  "Pat,  come  over  here."  "Come  over 
here!"  said  Pat;  "begorra,  I  can  hardly  stay  where  I  am!" 
(Laughter.)  A  son  of  New  York,  distinguished  for  a  famous 
laconic  definition  of  his  political  faith,  more  complete  before 
the  Chicago  Convention  than  after  it,  was  a  leading  represen- 
tative, you  will  remember,  of  this  class.  Since  July  of  last  year 
"I  am  a  democrat"  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  expression,  since 
it  may  mean  something  very  good  or  something  very  bad. 
"Democracy"  has  lately  taken  on  a  wider  meaning.  There  is 
a  pleasing  indefiniteness  about  the  term.  It  resembles  the 
soothing  and  diplomatic  formula  used  by  considerate  clergy- 
men at  funerals:  "The  departed  has  gone  to  his  reward." 
(Laughter.) 

This  truthful  and  yet  hopeful  statement  has  the  advantage 
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of  gratifying  not  only  the  afiflicted  friends  of  the  deceased,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  any  of  his  unsecured  creditors  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present.  (Laughter.)  It  is  painful  to  admit,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  that  in  the  great  crisis  of  last  November 
some  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  left  it  and  took  up  arms  against  it.  It  is  con- 
soling, however,  to  remember  that  there  was  never  a  cause  so 
holy  that  all  men  supported  it,  never  a  principle  so  true  that  all 
men  believed  in  it.  One-twelfth  of  the  Disciples  disagreed 
with  the  remainder.  These  deserters  were  of  three  classes — 
those  who  should  be  forgiven  because  they  knew  no  better,  like 
the  ignorant  assailants  of  St.  Stephen;  those  who  left  us  for 
their  own  personal  advantage,  either  political  or  pecuniary* 
though  why  a  man  who  cared  to  cheat  his  creditors  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  should  let  his  indebtedness 
worry  him  at  all  is  beyond  my  comprehension;  and  some  dis- 
gruntled ones  who  went,  acting  on  the  theory  "that  a  one-eyed 
man  would  be  a  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  and  thai 
a  dwarf  would  be  a  giant  in  the  land  of  the  Lilliputians." 

One  of  the  first  class  was  making  a  speech  in  Cleveland. 
He  laid  down  the  oft-repeated  proposition  that  the  stamp  of 
the  Government  on  anything  immediately  made  it  worth  what 
that  stamp  indicated.  He  had  the  long  whiskers  peculiar  to 
his  financial  class.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  colored  man  in 
the  audience,  who  said:  "If  the  Government  should  stamp  your 
whiskers  'Hay'  could  you  find  any  jackass  fool  enough  to  eat 
them?"     (Laughter.) 

I  met  one  of  the  second  class  in  the  West.  He  had  lately 
failed,  and  his  creditors  had  succeeded  in  realizing  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar  from  his  discovered  assets ;  and  he  had  then  obtained 
his  discharge  in  insolvency,  having  taken  a  poor  debtor's  oath, 
which  the  law  of  that  locality  permitted.  He  was  naturally  on 
the  side  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  and  was  urging 
the  importance  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in 
order  that  a  dollar  of  debt  could  be  paid  with  fifty  cents  of 
value,  when  an  Irishman  interrupted  him  with  the  remark, 
"For  Heaven's  sake  go  to  school,  man,  and  study  your  arith- 
metic! You're  ninety  cents  ahead  on  every  dollar  under  the 
present  law."     (Laughter.) 
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The  contest  last  year  was  surprising,  not  only  because  party 
lines  were  obliterated,  but  because  it  was  after  all  the  same  con- 
flict that  was  waged  when  Lincoln,  instead  of  McKinley,  led 
the  Republican  column.  It  was  a  war  of  sectional  forces 
against  national  forces.  One  part  of  the  country  was  sought 
to  be  set  over  against  another  part  of  the  country,  and  class 
was  sought  to  be  arrayed  against  class.  A  protective  tariff 
and  sound  money  were  both  involved;  but  after  all  they  were 
not  the  leading  issues  of  the  campaign.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  been 
elected  on  the  Chicago  platform  any  old  currency  would  have 
been  good  enough  for  us;  coonskins  would  have  answered  all 
♦^he  demands  of  business,  and  protection  would  not  have  been 
important,  because  we  would  have  nothing  left  to  protect. 
The  tide  of  battle  surged  this  year  around  Chicago,  instead  of 
around  New  York.  Bryan  made  his  final  charge  in  Illinois, 
just  as  Pickett  made  his  in  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.)  The 
victory  of  last  November  was  the  victory  of  Gettysburg.  It 
was  a  glorious  triumph,  but  not  decisive  of  the  war.  The  fu- 
ture, though  hopeful,  is  not  yet  assured.  The  Campaign  of 
the  Wilderness  is  yet  before  us.  Will  it  be  followed  by  an  Ap- 
pomattox? If  so,  all  patriots  must  stand  together,  irrespective 
of  party.  The  future  of  America  is  the  issue.  Her  final  tri- 
umph is  the  reward.  In  the  name  of  humanity  let  us  win  that 
triumph!  (Cries  of  "Good!  Good!")  Let  us  put  aside  every 
political  weight  and  the  partisan  sins  that  do  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  run  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  patriotism,  the  race 
set  before  us.  Let  the  high  protectionist  come  down  a  little 
and  the  low  protectionist  come  up  a  little  (Applause),  and  the 
free  trader  profit  somewhat  from  a  sad  experience.  (Cries  of 
"Good!  Good!")  Let  the  rich  be  less  extravagant  and  more 
generous,  and  the  poor  less  envious  and  more  reasonable.  Let 
charity  be  less  ostentatious  and  more  helpful.  Let  us  instruct 
the  ignorant  at  home  and  prevent  their  coming  from  abroad. 
(Great  applause.)  Let  us  rely  on  experience  and  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  solution  of  our  financial  problems,  rather 
than  on  wind.  But,  nevertheless,  we  Republicans  are  entitled 
not  only  to  remember  but  to  suggest  with  pride  that  our  party 
has  always  feeen  one  for  refuge,  and  not  one  for  refuse.     (Ap- 
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plause.)  The  turbulent  and  dangerous  elements  in  American 
citizenship  never  had  and  never  will  have  any  place  in  it.  Re- 
publicanism and  Disunion  do  not  mingle.  Republicanism  and 
Disorder  are  at  odds.  (Great  applause.)  They  swear  at  one 
another  for  congenital  reasons.  Like  oil  and  water,  they  are 
inherently  antagonistic.  The  cardinal  aim  of  our  party  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  free,  but  powerful;  a  Govern- 
ment not  only  able  to  protect,  but  to  punish  (Applause);  one 
which  offers  shining  opportunities  to  all  citizens,  however  hum- 
ble, except  to  the  lawless,  however  high.  We  inherit  from 
our  Federalist  and  Whig  ancestors  the  notion  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  so  liberally  interpreted  as  to  make  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  majestic  Government  possible.  But  under 
such  a  Government  the  activities  of  a  Jefferson  Davis,  of  an 
Altgeld,  of  a  Tillman  or  of  a  Coxey  are  necessarily  limited  in 
scope.  (Applause.)  Like  the  historic  shipwrecked  Irishman, 
such  as  they  are  naturally  and  spontaneously  "agin  it."  From 
the  moment  when  true  Liberty,  in  the  anguish  of  critical  and 
protracted  labor,  gave  birth  to  the  party  of  Lincoln,  that  party 
has  sought  always  to  strengthen  the  union  of  States  (Applause) 
and  to  make  the  national  Government  "supreme  in  national 
afifairs."  It  has  always  fought  for  the  same  cause,  and  it  al- 
ways will.  It  has  met  the  foes  of  that  Government  whenever 
and  wherever  they  have  assembled.  It  has  often  made  a 
change  of  base,  but  never  a  change  of  flag.     (Great  applause.) 
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The  President — The  next  toast,  "The  Echoes  of  1861," 
will  be  responded  to  by  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  clergy,  upon  whose  influence  Lincoln  depended. 

Mr.  President,  and  Fellow-Republicans:  Some  years  ago, 
at  a  certain  election,  one  of  our  adopted  Celtic  citizens,  whose 
natural  vivacity  was  liberally  increased  by  spirits,  presented 
himself  at  the  polls  to  vote  and  asked  for  a  Republican  ticket. 
You  may  be  certain  that  this  request  produced  a  flurry  of  ex- 
citement. There  were  a  dozen  of  people  ready  to  protest  with 
him.  "That  is  not  the  ticket  you  want;"  "here  is  the  real 
ticket;"  "you  vote  the  Democratic  one."  But  when  he  per- 
sisted in  demanding  a  Republican  ballot  one  said:  "You  are 
certainly  not  a  Republican ;  you  are  a  Democrat."  "And  what 
makes  you  think  I  am  a  Democrat?"  was  the  answer.  They 
said:  "In  the  first  place  you  are  an  Irishman,  and  in  the  second 
place  you  are  half  drunk."  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  have  got  the  symptoms,  but  not  the  disease."  So 
as  I  stand  here  I  have  all  the  symptoms  of  having  participated 
in  the  hospitality  of  the  club,  when  in  reality  you  are  the  ones 
that  have  had  the  substantial  enjoyment;  for  I  came  here  at  a 
later  hour.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  only  a  substitute.  What 
that  name  meant  in  the  war  you  all  remember.  A  substitute 
was  the  currency  with  which  a  bad  man  paid  his  patriotic  debts. 
It  was  the  quickest  currency  to  circulate  in  the  world,  for  it 
was  very  often  home  again  before  you  fancied  it  had  well  got- 
ten abroad. 

Artemus  Ward  said:  "When  my  country  called  upon  me  I 
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responded;  I  hired  a  substitute,  and,  gentlemen,  the  bones  of 
that  substitute  are  now  bleaching  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac." I  do  not  intend,  however,  as  I  stand  here  as  a  substitute 
only  to-night,  to  allow  my  bones  to  bleach  before  you,  but  to 
go  home  in  good  order,  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  promised 
to  make  you  a  long  speech  and  have  not  kept  my  word. 

I  was  in  the  extreme  South  when  the  first  premonitions  of 
secession  were  known,  and  I  know  in  what  corner  of  the 
sky  that  star  arose  which  led  the  wise  men  of  the  South  not  to 
the  cradle  of  an  infant  empire,  but  to  the  grave  of  a  lost  cause. 
It  was  not  the  mere  economical  question  of  slavery,  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  the  assumed  pre-eminence  which  men,  proud  of  their 
birth  and  of  their  mastery  in  life,  felt  toward  the  toiling  millions 
of  the  North ;  it  was  rather  from  that  doctrine  which  had  sprung 
up  of  the  utter  supremacy  of  the  State  to  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  federal  tie  which  bound  the  States  together.  And  I  believe 
that  it  was  this  feeling  more  than  any  other  that  produced  the 
intense  loyalty  of  the  South  and  their  courage  in  the  defence  of 
their  States  and  of  their  flag.  But  I  was  in  the  extreme  North, 
just  as  far  away  from  my  old  home  as  I  possibly  could  be,  when 
the  gun  at  Sumter  was  fired  and  the  first  act  of  the  great  trag- 
edy began.  Well  I  remember,  when  I  left  home  one  winter's 
night  just  before  the  war,  that  the  comet  whose  advent  had 
been  foretold,  but  whose  spots  were  represented  on  the  sun, 
hesitated  in  the  sky — hung  in  the  heavens.  Superstition  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  our  life  to-day,  and  yet  I  felt,  as  all 
of  us,  that  had  we  been  born  in  the  ages  falsely  called  the 
Fates,  we  should  have  regarded  from  that  strange  and  unwel- 
come monster  of  the  heavens  some  disaster  to  be  very  near  at 
our  door;  and  so  the  apprehension  deepened. 

The  election  had  long  since  passed.  That  famous  journey 
to  Washington  was  performed,  and  the  new  party  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  crystallization  of  the  honesty,  the  morality, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  religion  of  the  American  people,  was  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  and  the  guidance  of  the  States. 
There  are  some  things — some  first  things — in  life,  gentlemen, 
which  we  never  forget — the  dawning  of  a  new  hope,  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  the  presence  of  some  new  and  terrible  responsi- 
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bility;  or,  it  may  be,  the  shadow,  darker  than  we  could  ever 
dream  it  might  be,  of  our  first  grief.  These  are  the  last  things 
to  pass  away  from  the  tablets  of  remembrance.  And  so  to  me, 
young  as  I  was,  untried  save  in  my  schoolboy  learning  in  the 
traditions  of  our  Republic,  knowing  little  what  it  meant  to  be 
an  American,  except  as  I  had  been  trained  in  the  learning  of  its 
schools,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  thrill  whose  excitement  and 
whose  power  have  never  lost  with  me  their  voice.  I  assisted 
at  the  birth  of  a  new  age.  One  stamp  of  Liberty's  foot,  one 
wave  of  friendship's  sword,  and  the  men  of  this  nation  sprang 
to  arms  at  the  call  of  their  President  for  the  defence  of  their 
flag,  (Applause.)  No  day  bright  with  its  immortal  lustre  can 
ever  surpass  the  grandeur  and  the  inspiration  of  that  hour. 
I  understood  even  then  that  that  was  but  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  a  force  which  had  been  long  preparing  and  gathering  its 
strength. 

In  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland  the  snow  falls,  ah!  so 
silently  and  so  softly  upon  those  uplifting  peaks;  it  covers  them 
first  with  a  thin  veil  of  white,  and  then  the  beauty  deepens  and 
the  snowdrifts  gather,  and  there  they  hang,  waiting  and  wait- 
ing for  the  hour  of  their  summons  to  the  plains  that  lie  below ; 
and  at  last  they  come.  One  more  snowflake,  one  more  ball  of 
white  in  the  upper  air,  and  the  masses  loosen  and  plunge  with 
the  thunder  of  a  hundred  storms  to  overwhelm  the  fertile  flats 
and  villages  that  lie  below.  (Applause.)  So  with  1861  and 
ever  since  the  first  days  of  the  Rebellion,  morality  had  her 
teachers  and  religion  its  shrines.  For  that  patriots  had  lived 
and  died  to  behold  the  situation ;  for  that  industries  had  multi- 
plied; for  that  our  wealth  had  increased;  for  that  our  trading  in 
public  afifairs  had  become  wide  and  deep;  for  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  American  people,  loyal  to  the  sense  of  duty  and 
right,  had  been  gathering  its  forces  for  the  final  result.  So  I 
understood  in  that  grand,  that  wonderful  uprising  of  1861,  we 
had  the  consummation  of  all  the  history  of  our  Republic  that 
had  gone  before. 

As  I  look  back  to  those  days,  strange  and  wonderful  then 
as  they  were  with  their  martial  music,  with  their  gathering  of 
armies,  with  their  reports  of  battles,  with  their  alternations  of 
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hope  and  fear,  I  know  that  I  was  standing  before  the  most  im- 
pressive time  that  I  can  ever  know  in  Hfe.  Some  of  those  who 
had  been  beside  me  in  school  days  were  in  soldiers'  camps, 
some  were  in  the  front  leading  our  defence,  some  were  doing 
their  best  in  the  hospitals,  some  were  assisting  the  great  Chief 
of  State  in  his  work  and  in  his  duty.  Oh,  the  tears,  the  sorrow 
and  the  joys  of  those  days  of  '61 !  Can  I  ever  forget  them  while 
my  heart  beats  to  the  music  of  my  native  land?  Yes,  I  have 
renewed  that  early  time,  that  early  thrill,  that  early  mingling  of 
joys  and  hopes  and  fears.  I  have  lived  once  more  to  see  the 
moral  strength  of  a  people  mass  itself  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
same  old  standard  as  led  the  country  in  those  days  which  I  re- 
call. I  have  lived  to  see  men  think  that  right  was  more  than 
wrong,  that  honor  was  better  than  gold,  that  virtue  and  cour- 
age came  best  to  those  who  best  loved  their  native  land.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  have  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  strug- 
gle, and  the  hope  and  joy  and  the  faith  in  my  own  soul  tell  me 
that  the  old  flag  will  again  honor  its  victory,  the  old  party  will 
again  save  the  State,  the  old  love  and  the  old  honor  will  attend 
our  Republic  and  its  works. 

The  echoes  of  1861 ;  I  can  hear  them  in  every  great  move- 
ment of  public  life  to-day;  I  can  hear  them  in  these  speeches  to 
which  you  have  listened  to-night,  in  their  exhortations  to  fidd- 
ity  and  duty  and  truth ;  I  can  hear  them  in  the  utterances  of  the 
press ;  I  can  hear  their  echoes  in  the  churches.  I  can  hear  the 
echoes  of  1861  louder  and  still  louder  in  our  present  life  of  1897. 

Tennyson  has  told  us,  in  his  wonderful  bugle  song,  where 
he  pictured,  as  you  remember,  the 

■'Echoes — dying,  dying,  dying! 

*  *  *  * 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 

So  these  echoes  of  the  work  the  men  did  for  us  who  fought 
for  the  Union,  the  echoes  of  those  days  of  patriotic  love,  do  not 
die,  but  grow  and  live  forever  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  American  people.  And  I  think  that  if  great  opportuni- 
ties bring  great  duties,  they  ought  to  bring  great  joy  and  happi- 
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ness  as  well.  They  say  of  the  English  that  they  take  their 
pleasures  sadly.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  Americans  that  they 
take  their  duty  sadly.  For  what  better  privilege  can  a  man 
desire  in  life  than  to  contribute  by  his  public  and  political  in- 
fluence, no  less  than  by  his  private  character,  to  that  organiza- 
tion of  the  State,  to  that  trend  of  the  social  conditions  that 
may  develop  the  richest  and  ripest  product  of  all  times — that 
of  manhood. 

We  look  back  to  that  great  figure  that  stands  there  amid 
those  days  of  battle  and  storm,  so  oppressed  and  yet  so  faithful, 
and  if  the  American  Republic,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln, 
had  only  ended  by  giving  us  one  such  man  as  he  was  whom  we 
remember  to-night,  it  would  have  fulfilled  this  opportunity  in 
human  history.  All  those  years  of  struggle  and  of  grief  would 
have  had  their  right  and  proper  outcome  if  only  Lincoln  had 
been  born.  The  privilege — no,  I  will  not  say  alone  of  our 
party,  but  the  privilege  of  all  American  citizens,  is  to  command 
in  every  one  sheltered  beneath  our  flag  some  participation  in 
that  manhood  of  which  Lincoln  is  perhaps  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative. There  is  the  end  and  the  goal  of  all  political  activ- 
ity. Let  us  take  up  that  responsibility  with  joy  and  not  with 
fear,  with  courage  and  not  with  a  faint  heart  and  a  weak  hand. 

I  remember  once  in  the  Old  World  that  I  had  entered  a 
great  cathedral  in  a  southern  city.  It  was  one  which  had  been 
famous  for  the  story  of  its  art  and  the  long  record  of  its  relig- 
ious life.  As  I  pushed  aside  the  curtain  which  hung  before  the 
door  and  left  the  world  behind  I  felt  that  I  stood,  indeed,  in  one 
of  the  choicest  spots  which  had  been  reared  and  decorated  by 
human  skill.  More  than  a  hundred  feet  above  my  head  was 
the  great  stone  roof,  held  up  by  all  its  mighty  columns.  On 
every  side  the  walls  were  garlanded  with  costly  mosaics  and 
marble,  with  frescoes  and  with  the  engraved  stones  of  tombs. 
Beneath  my  feet  was  a  costly  floor,  worn  by  the  feet  of  many 
throngs  of  worshippers.  Before  me  was  the  high  altar.  The 
candles  on  it  had  been  extinguished  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
incense  of  the  last  mass  still  floated  upon  the  air.  There  it 
was — gorgeous  in  its  decorations,  silver  and  gold  and  gems, 
the  gifts  of  princes  and  of  kings,  all  in  the  name  of  the  lowly 
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Nazarene.  It  was  so  early  that  I  was  alone  in  the  church,  as  I 
thought,  and  as  I  wandered  about  I  rejoiced  in  the  privilege 
to  see,  unhindered  and  unfettered,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  of  it. 
But  I  was  not  alone.  There,  kneeling  in  the  shadow  by  the 
side  of  the  high  altar,  was  the  figure  of  a  woman  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gross  and  poor  of  raiment.  The  bundle  which 
she  had  brought  in  on  her  way  to  her  daily  toil  or  errand  was 
on  the  floor  at  her  side.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  and  as  I 
Ipassed  near  her  I  saw  the  tears  were  falling  from  her  eyes. 
Just  one  little  pause,  one  little  breath  in  the  struggle  and  strain 
of  her  poor  existence;  just  one  moment  there  in  the  House  of 
God  that  the  Eternal  Hand  might  reach  down  to  her,  a  divine 
Friend  might  find  some  pity  in  His  heart  for  a  wound.  And 
I  thought.  What  consecrates  this  temple?  Is  it  the  story  of 
the  past,  the  costly  offerings  that  I  see  around  me?  Is  it  the 
bishops  that  have  presided  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  most  sacred 
things  beneath  this  roof?  Is  it  the  worshippers  who  have 
gathered  here,  or  the  bones  of  the  saints  beneath  the  altar? 
Its  consecration  is  not  its  beauty  and  history,  but  it  had  done 
this  one  thing — it  was  that  poor  woman — it  was  indeed  the 
House  of  God,  and  this  was  the  Altar  of  the  Most  High.  (Ap- 
plause.) Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club,  all  we  can  do  for 
this  dear  country  of  ours — for  this  great  country  of  ours — is  so 
to  make  it  not  only  the  home  of  liberty  and  of  wealth,  but  also 
the  home  of  righteousness,  that  the  American  citizen,  the 
American  woman  or  American  women,  can  kneel  beneath  the 
canopy  of  its  light  and  of  its  life  and  find  the  peace  of  God. 
Then  the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  will  have  been  ac- 
complished.    (Great  Applause.) 
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The  President — The  Hon.  A.  Willis  Lightbourn  will  re- 
spond to  the  toast  of  the  "City  of  New  York." 

Mr.  President:  The  Greater  New  York  is  almost  too  great 
a  subject  to  handle  at  this  late  hour,  but,  sir,  I  fancy  that  the 
subject  will  not  violently  turn  the  current  of  sentiment  that  has 
been  invited  by  the  principal  toast  of  the  evening. 

This  is  peculiarly  an  occasion  of  patriotic  memories  and  in- 
spirations, and  can  anything,  sir,  possibly  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  patriotic  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  a  citizen  of  this 
Empire  State  than  does  the  splendid  conception,  now  about  to 
be  realized,  of  a  colossal  metropolis,  an  imperial  city,  the  first 
in  the  world  for  its  beauty,  culture,  order  and  progress,  and  the 
second  in  size  and  population?  We  have  heard  that  there  may 
be  a  movement  for  delay;  this  we  hope  is  idle  rumor.  At  any 
rate,  we  hope  that  the  irresponsible  clamor  of  politicians  shall 
not  prevail  against  the  consummation  of  this  splendid  scheme. 
If  it  is  feared  that  the  destinies  of  the  Republican  party  or  the 
best  interests  of  the  municipality  may  be  endangered  by  the 
immediate  consummation  of  consolidation,  then  I  think  that 
those  who  indulge  this  view  are  mistaken. 

We  are  apt  to  tolerate  that  in  a  neighbor  which  we  will  not 
tolerate  in  our  own  household.  Bringing  in  all  these  circum- 
jacent municipalities  and  territories  would  necessarily  impose 
upon  us  restraints.  These  restraints  will  be  mutual.  They 
will  add  very  much  according  to  the  balance  principle  so  splen- 
didly introduced  into  our  Federal  Government  by  the  founden 
of  the  Union.     Brooklyn  will  have  a  very  healthful,  restrainin/ 
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action  upon  the  larger  city,  New  York.  The  old  New  York 
will  have  a  restraint  upon  the  subordinate  surrounding  terri- 
tories ;  and  by  this  principle  of  mutual  restraint  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  will  be  conserved. 

This  idea  of  association,  of  co-operation  for  mutual  benefit, 
is  the  great  principle  of  nature,  of  universal  being,  of  all  life. 
,We  find  that  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  life  there  is  the 
diversification  of  function,  focalizing  to  a  given  end  and  a  given 
purpose.  The  higher,  the  loftier,  the  nobler  the  life,  the 
greater  diversity  of  gifts  or  functions.  Unity  there  is  while 
there  may  not  be  uniformity,  and  unity  means  diversity  and 
reciprocity.  Those  are  the  underlying  principles  of  this  great 
scheme  of  consolidation.  Man  is  helpless  alone,  absolutely. 
(Laughter.)  I  looked  for  the  first  response  to  that  sentiment 
from  the  gallery.  (Laughter.)  But  that  is  a  fact,  that  we  de- 
pend upon  one  another.  We  are  members  one  with  another 
in  a  great  organism,  and  hence  let  us  work  together.  We 
come  together  in  our  municipal  organization;  we  come  to- 
gether in  our  commercial  organization,  and  the  union  involves 
a  ratio  in  the  increase  of  power  that  transcends  computation. 
Where  two  or  three  factors  are  combined  we  have  as  an  only 
resource  the  arithmetic  of  Heaven  to  demonstrate  the  increase 
of  power,  which  tells  us  that  "one  can  chase  a  thousand  and 
that  two  can  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 

And  this  is  the  general  principle  of  association.  Man 
united  with  his  fellows  finds  his  power,  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  his  heart,  lets  loose  the  fountains  of  his  fancy,  develops  the 
potency  of  his  speech,  educes  the  skill  of  his  hand,  the  ken  of 
his  vision  and  the  slumbering  music  of  his  soul.  It  is  thus 
that  he  beats  back  the  ocean  and  levels  the  Alps,  as  if  by  the 
fiat  of  an  omnific  necromancer.  It  is  in  the  city  that  we  have 
the  elements  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion. But  in  this  greater  city  who  can  tell  us  what  shall  be 
worked  out  in  behalf,  not  only  of  a  higher  intelligence  and  a 
higher  culture,  but  of  a  higher  order  of  politics?  I  believe 
that  in  the  Greater  New  York  there  is  to  be  worked  out  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  the  great  problem  of  the  highest  order  of 
political  action.   ' 
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New  York — the  Greater  New  York — that  consists  of  a  part 
of  five  counties,  with  359  square  miles  of  area,  with  3,100,000 
of  population,  with  valuations  of  taxable  property  of  $2,583,- 
324,329 — who  can  even  imagine,  who  can  form  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  achievements,  the  victories  to  be  wrought  out 
with  such  agencies,  with  such  materials  at  hand?  What  is  this 
greater  city?  Let  us  for  a  moment  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
Greater  New  York  will  be,  and  I  will  do  this  very  briefly.  We 
find  that  the  following  American  cities  embrace  an  area  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  Greater  New  York,  but  come  short  in  pop- 
ulation by  838,000  (that  would  make  a  pretty  good  city). 
These  cities  are  Albany,  Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Bridgeport,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  Charleston,  Chattanooga,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Den- 
ver, Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  and  Mobile,  em- 
bracing 359  square  miles. 

Take  another  illustration.  The  following  cities  give  us 
the  exact  population  of  Greater  New  York,  but  embrace  two 
square  miles  of  excess  area:  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Duluth,  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  For  an  exactly  equal 
area  in  combination  we  have  the  following:  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco;  and  also  the 
following  reflecting  the  same  condition :  Chicago,  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, Buffalo,  Atlanta,  Burlington  and  Milwaukee.  If  we 
combine  our  two  principal  rivals,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
the  Greater  New  York  will  have  an  excess  of  forty-one  square 
miles  in  area  and  of  population  fifty  thousand.  Still  this  should 
not  cause  undue  jealousy  on  the  part  of  our  competitors  from 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  not  yet  exhausted 
their  annexation  limit. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  the  population  of  the  Greater 
New  York  will  outrank  the  following  foreign  cities  in  combin- 
ation: Rome,  Brussels,  Naples,  Madrid,  Milan,  Dresden  and 
Breslau.  The  aggregated  forces  of  the  following  will  likewise 
fall  short:  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Melbourne,  Amsterdam, 
Lyons,  Edinburgh,  Antwerp  and  Tunis.  If  we  combine  St. 
Petersburgh,  Leipsic,  Cologne,  Lisbon,  Moscow  and  Venice, 
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we  find  that  they  fall  behind  in  population  by  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Now  the  picture  is  complete  when  we  tell  you  that  it  takes 
twenty-one  States  and  three  Territories  to  equal  the  population 
of  the  Greater  City.  Here  is  the  territory  of  an  Empire;  here 
is  the  population  greater  than  that  of  some  of  the  great  Empires 
of  ancient  time,  and  here  are  the  implements^  elements  and 
agencies  in  combination  of  certainly  the  greatc^t  civilization 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We,  of  course,  will  have  extreme 
wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  poverty  on  the  other,  and  we  find 
them  everywhere.  It  is  well  we  do  find  them.  Poverty  would 
become  dejected,  disappointed,  discontented,  unruly,  but  for 
the  hope  that  wealth  holds  out  before  it.  Wealth  would  become 
arrogant  and  overbearing  but  for  the  restraint  that  poverty  puts 
upon  it.  The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  close  and 
vital.  In  fact  they  are  almost  identical  in  nature.  The  very 
moment  that  you  divorce  capital  from  labor  it  becomes  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  most  part  useless  wealth.  The  very  mo- 
ment that  you  separate  labor  from  capital  it  becomes  unpro- 
ductive human  effort.  It  is  in  their  combination  that  they  be- 
come useful  and  productive.  Labor  depends  upon  capital. 
Capital  depends  upon  labor;  and  they  both  depend  upon  a  gov- 
ernment in  whose  wise  and  impartial  administration  we  have 
the  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  the  assurance  of  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
(Applause.) 

The  Greater  New  York  will  start  out  with  the  annual  mercan- 
tile record  of  forty  billions  of  dollars.  Think  of  that!  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  grasp  the  immensity  of  such  figures.  The 
mercantile  exchanges  of  the  Greater  New  York  will  amount  to 
forty  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  not  so  very  surprising  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  at  present  the  sixty-six 
banks  that  form  the  Clearing  House  have  exchanges  that 
amount  to  about  thirty-one  billions  every  year;  their  daily  ex- 
changes through  the  Clearing  House  amount  to  over  one- 
hundred  and  two  millions.  When  you  consider  all  of  the 
banks,  when  you  consider  all  of  the  trust  companies  and 
the  loan  companies  and  the  safe  deposit  companies,  the  fire 
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and  life  insurance  companies,  the  railroad  corporations,  two 
of  which  in  this  city  have  a  capitalization  of  nine  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  the  street-car  lines,  the  elevated  system, 
the  ocean  steamship  lines,  and  all  of  the  vast  interests  that  cen- 
tre in  this  metropolis,  together  with  our  seventy-five  miles  of 
wharfage  front,  you  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fran- 
chises of  the  Greater  New  York  should  be  amply  sufficient, 
properly  conducted,  to  make  the  Greater  City  self-supporting, 
and  thus  free  its  citizens  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

With  all  this,  can  there  be  a  single  doubter  as  to  not  only  the 
practicability,  but  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  immediate  con- 
summation of  this  splendid  scheme  for  New  York,  since  the 
present  administration  can  only  be  made  greater  by  adding 
population  and  area?  (Applause.)  We  have  had  a  typical 
government  under  our  present  Mayor.  (Applause.)  A  city 
that  is  absolutely  a  model  in  cleanliness,  in  orderliness  and  cer- 
tainly in  honest  administration.  (Applause.)  And  it  is  only 
proper,  it  is  only  generous,  it  is  only  righteous,  that  we  should 
desire  to  extend  these  benefits  to  those  who  are  the  inhabitants 
of  surrounding  territory.  We  want  good  government  in  this 
city;  we  want  practical  reform,  w^e  want  practical  civil  service, 
we  want  even-handed  justice,  we  want  the  exclusion  of  tricky 
political  methods;  in  fact,  in  the  Greater  New  York  there 
should  be  no  place  for  the  professional  politician.  (Applause.) 
Much  less — much  less  should  there  be  any  place  for  the  privi- 
leged criminal  with  a  political  pull.  (Applause.)  The  gov- 
ernment should  keep  close  to  the  people.  The  people  consti- 
tute the  government.  The  individual  should  only  be  recog- 
nized when  his  rights  are  in  danger,  or  when  he  appears  as  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  masses.  Keep  the  government  close 
to  the  people,  and  then  the  people  will  follow  with  their  moral 
support.  All  good  government  depends  upon  the  success,  the 
sincerity  and  the  stability  of  reform  methods.  All  progressive 
life  is  constantly  taking  on  new  and  improved  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

One  night  during  the  present  winter  I  stood  upon  one  of 
the  tall  buildings  of  this  city,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
numerous  new  structures  that  had  gone  up  recently  as  an  indi- 
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cation  of  the  greatness  of  this  truly  great  city.  My  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  the  architectural  magnificence  of 
these  buildings.  I  was  duly  impressed  with  this,  but  I  was 
impressed  with  something  more  important.  These  air-col- 
onizing and  sky-aspiring  structures  do  not  wholly  disdain  and 
discard  the  earth.  They,  like  Jacob's  ladder  of  old,  have  a 
firm  footing  on  solid  ground,  and  they  do  not  ignore  the  earth, 
however  entrancing  the  vision  may  be  that  unfolds  and  gleams 
above.  And  I  thought  of  those  foundations,  massive,  wonder- 
ful, solid,  lying  there  in  obscure  usefulness,  upholding  without 
a  tremor  those  massive  structures  with  their  architectural 
beauty  and  splendor.  Then  my  eyes  travelled  beyond  those 
mammoth  buildings  and  their  ghostly  emptiness  as  they  stood 
bathed  in  the  cold,  spectral  moonlight  of  that  winter's  night, 
and  I  beheld  the  thousands  of  humble  but  cheerful  homes  of 
the  men  and  women  who  furnish  the  motive  power  of  this  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  commerce,  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
I  realized  that  I  saw  in  them  the  only  enduring  foundation  of 
social  order,  of  municipal  thrift  and  of  national  greatness. 
(Great  applause.) 

The  President — We  now  adjourn,  sine  die. 
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